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that we cannot serve God and Mammon has a 
ling of divinity in it which can never be under- 
stood and practised but by the highest natures. 
Our author, varying from the social rule of his 
class and in the. frowning teeth of democracy, 
married a lady because he loved her, and not be- 
canse she had wealth and position to lift him up 
into the rank of the wealthy classes, and to 
extend the sphere of his material power. How 
unlike our commercial democratic heroes who 
regard themselves as ruined if their children fail 
to find an Eldorado in their marriages. 

As his biographer says, De Tocqueville knew 
and saw no possible happiness for him only in 
the choice of a woman who could blend her life 
with his, yield herself unreservedly to his mode 
of living, tophis tastes, to his labors, to his pas- 
sions, so foreign to the tastes and passions of the 
world. What he sought he found, and enjoyed 
twenty-five years of real conjugal happiness with 
her. Pardon us, dear reader, if we say that such 
prizes are not very often drawn from the lottery 
of womanhood. Since women have set aside the 
banner of religious and social duty for that of 
legal right, our homes are but too often turned 
into tribunals of wordy wrangling. 

The moral symmetry of De Tocqueville's life 
is the best proof of the Christianity of his 
thoughts and feelings, but he, in common with 
all thinking men, was troubled by doubts of the 
intellect which never disturbed the rectitude of 
his actions or the purity of his thoughts. Ac- 
cording to him religion is the mother of all good 
works, and out of them grows all true liberty. 
Every link in the chain of his life seems fresh 
from the inward soul of goodness which vitalized 
it. A happy harmony existed between his pre- 
cepts and practices which will always give to 
his teachings a powerful influence in the forma- 
tion of young minds. 

On a future occasion we hope to test the great 
value of his speculations by an examination of 
his Avorks. 



TnE Princess observed her friend to long eagerly fur 
works of art, but to grow cold and weary in their pos- 
session. In such cases a person has really to consider 
the difference a3 to whether the subject is worthy of the 
enthusiasm felt for it; if it be, then must pleasure and 
admiration always grow upon it, and perpetually renew 
themselves ; if it be not eutirely so, then the thermome- 
ter sinks some degrees, and one gains in knowledge 
what one loses in prejudice. Henoe is it certainly 
quite true that a person must ouy works of art in 
order to understand them, so that the desire may be 
removed and the true value of the object established. — 
Goethe. 



Jfonip Cormpmitoe, Items, etc. 

Holland. — A few weeks ago a monument was erected 
at Rotterdam, in honor of Tollens, a popular national 
poet, from the chisel of the sculptor Strackee. It is 
said to be fine in sentiment and character, and a noble 
ornament to the beautiful park in which it is placed. 

Eembrandt's famous "Lesson in Anatomy," lias been 
in the hands of the picture cleaners. Few who know 
the fate of treasures in art, when thus put at peril, will 
hear of such a circumstance without dreading the result. 
If we may believe a Belgian authority, the picture has 
survived the operation, coming out of the picture doc- 
tor's hands, fresher and sounder than before it went into 
them. It has had a newTining, and is again in its place, 
where it hangs as one of the glories of the country. 

German. — If there be any one noticeable feature of 
art encouragement of the present day, it is the growing 
disposition of artists and amateurs to mingle together 
informally in clubs and other social gatherings. We 
have recorded the acts of this kind in our own land, 
again in France and England, and now we have to do it 
for Germany. At Cologne they have formed what is 
called an artistic circle, wholly free of the restrictions 
that belong to public societies ; there are no forms to 
respect, or by-laws to break or obey, which experience 
shows are more apt to mar than to foster the interests 
which are presumed to be regulated by thern. Every 
artist and friend of art has the right to participate in 
the meetings of the circle; news of the day relative to 
the progress of art is discussed ; pictures by everybody, 
living or dead, are shown, that can be shown without 
trouble ; the purchases of amateurs are exhibited and 
discussed, and the subjects of works in progress are 
analyzed, and the artist aided with information if he 
chooses to avail himself of it. There is no idea about 
art afloat that is not welcomed, unless it involves some 
formal handling of it not in keeping with the careless, 
independent spirit of the circle. How far such a free 
institution is adapted to our soil we know not ; we stato 
the fact, Jind leave it to thinkers on the subject. 

Fkanoe. — A monument in honor of Ary Scheffer i3 
in progress at Paris, to be erected at Dordrecht, the 
artists' native place. The model is now complete. The 
statue of the great artist represents him standing in a 
meditative attitude holding a brush in his right hand, 
and in the left a palette, with the hand resting on the 
6ketch of a bust of his mother. This work is to be 
cast in bronze, and is to be of somewhat colossal dimen- 
sions. Mezzara is the name of the artist employed 
on it. 

The Museum of the Louvre has just acquired a splen- 
did triptych from the Danielli Gallery at Turin, and 
from the pencil of one of the early Italian masters 
(name uncertain), at the price of 13,500 francs. The 
directors have also purchased a little chalk drawing of 
a young girl's head, by Leonardo da Vinci, for 4,500 

francs. 

Paris, December — . 

The weather has been enough to drive a man to char- 
coal fumes ! I never saw such a horrible, cold, dark, 
humid cellar sort of atmosphere. If McEntee wants to 
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get the perfection of a " Melancholy day," lie should 
come here. 

Paris is not like London or New York. In those 
places can be seen examples of every modern school ; 
bnt here is nothing but French art. I have not seen 
an English, and but one German picture here; think of 
that in this great fine-art city, twice as large as New York. 

Our American artists keep busy, save Boughton, 
who has been very sick, recovered, had a relapse, and 
is again better. He has been most attentively cared for 
by Colman, who has neglected his studies to act as 
nurse. Oolman has some thought of going into Lam- 
binet's atelier, for a month or so, just to see his way of 
''doing it," and no doubt there will be interest in it for 
him. Bnt he is painting some pictures from his Spanish 
sketches, that have finer qualities than Lambinet ever 
got, as far as I can see. There are several landscapists 
here, whom I think superior to Lambinet, fine as he is. 
Daubigny is one. Oorot is another. I saw a picture 
by the latter the other day with finer qualities of air in 
it than I ever saw before in art. His manner is very 
broad and simple. Rousseau is another of my favorites. 

Dana is at work on coast scenes, some of which are 
fine stndies of effect. Cranch is reproducing some 
of his Venetian material. May progresses with his 
large picture of '•Columbus," and Yewell is steadily 
improving. A 

Italy. — At Florence, next year, there is to be an ex- 
hibition of Italian art. The municipality has contri- 
buted 100,000 francs to the expense ; tlie Provincial 
Council, 30,000 ; Milan, 20,000 ; Pisa, 7,000, and Leg- 
born, 1,000 francs. 

England. — Miss Burdett Contts, whose philanthropy 
and wealth are both conspicnous, possesses a number 
of buildings erected by her for the pnrpose of furnish- 
ing homes for the " very poorest of the industrious 
classes," as the Builder says. These buildings are 
provided with every convenience to secure cleanli- 
ness and order, including ample water works, and the 
rents are adapted to the lowest scale of wages. Booms 
are set apart for single persons, families and clubs ; the 
living-rooms average 13 feet by 10 feet 6 inches, the 
bed-rooms average 13 feet by 8 feet 3 inches, the club- 
rooms average 34 feet by 15 feet and the wash-honses 
32 feet by 8 feet 6 inches, the ceilings of all being 8 feet 
high except the club-rooms, which are 11 feet high. 
The rents are paid in advance, and not more than one 
week's arrears are allowed. With such advantages it 
is not surprising that the rooms are all occupied by 
orderly tenants, and that there are more applicants 
than can be accommodated. The income to the owner 
does not exoeed three per cent, on the investment. 

The English art-world presents some curious phe- 
nomena. Some months ago, Holraan Hunt painted a 
large, and in many respects, an excellent picture called 
" The Finding of Christ in the Temple," which picture, 
with the copyright, he sold for the sum of £5,500, or, 
in round numbers. $27,000. Considering the circum- 
stance of such a large sum of money being paid for a 
picture of this class, one might reasonably conclude that 
the subject had found a rare interpreter, and that the 
public of England prized high art above every other 



description of art. If true appreciation of art rests upon 
money, those who believe so may be puzzled by another 
and similar circumstance. Mr. W. P. Frith, an eminent 
artist of a like literal school to that which Holman 
Hunt belongs, has been some time engaged on a picture 
called '• Life at a Railway Station." The picture is not 
yet finished, or at all events is not yet out of the artist's 
studio. An eminent dealer has purchased it, however, 
according to the following statement: "My commis- 
sion," ^ys the dealer, in a letter to the Athenaeum, 
" secures to Mr. Frith the sum of 8,000 guineas for the 
picture and the copyright, and as ... . the fullest 
opportunity of properly seeing this fine work can only 
be secured in a separate exhibition, I have induced Mr. 
Frith .... to forego his right to exhibit in the Royal 
Academy, for which concession he receives an addi- 
tional sum of 750 guineas," making in all, says the 
Athenaeum, £9,187 10s. or $45,000 ! Afi artist friend, 
in the full' enjoyment of the beauty of old Rome, and 
carried away by the associations which hallow that 
great memento of the past, remarked to us, one day, as 
we were contemplating its ruins and the beautiful, 
broad, green, quiet campagna beyond them, "A curse 
upon your modern improvements ! For God's sake 
keep gas, magnetic telegraphs and railroad stations 
away from old Rome!" What he will say when he 
sees in this paragraph what railroad stations produce, 
we are unable to divine! It is a question whether 
such " evidences of enterprise and encouragement to 
art " are to be welcomed — time will show. 

Americans are apt to fancy that the old world regards 
the civilization of the new world with a jealous eye. 
Let those who think so find encouragement in the com- 
ments of an English paper, suggested by a silver ink- 
stand made at New York for the Shakspearean critic, 
Mr. Collier, and presented to that party. The inkstand, 
says the paper, is " of more delicate perfection as a 
work of art than we had fancied possible in the United I 
States!" We seem to be improving in art, whatever 
we are doing in the way of government. 

Among recent art-publications is an excellent hand- 
book by Rev. C. W. King, the title of which gives a 
good idea of its contents. " Antique Gems : their ori- 
gin, Uses and Value as interpreters of Ancient History, 
and as Illustrative of Ancient Art ; with hints to Gem- 
collectors." For information as to the qualities of 
precious stones, the sources from which they are ob- 
tained and their uses in antiquity, in connection with 
art, this work is most valuable. 

It is with great regret that we have to record the 
death of Birket Foster, the well-known landscape 
draughtsman, whose drawings have been so great a 
charm in the countless illustrated books published in 
England the past fifteen years. 

We published lately some remarks by the Athenaeum 
on copying pictures. They have borne fruit. An 
order has been issued by the directors of the public gal- 
leries in London that no picture by a living painter be 
copied without the artist's written consent. 

Holman Hunt's picture of The Finding of Christ in 
the Temple lately escaped destruction by fire through the 
detestable practice of exhibiting pictures by gaslight. 



